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Written for the Youth’s ree 
BOY AND BIRD. 


Boy. Bird, Bird—pretty bird, come to me. 


Bird. I don’t know who you are—why 
should I come to you? 


Boy. O yes, Miss Bird. I will make you a 
cage, and a pretty nest, and give you enough to 
eat and drink. 

Bird. And why should I go into your cage, 
when I have a house of my own? 

Boy. But, where is your house, pretty Miss 
Bird? You are not in a house—you are out of 
doors; and it is cold, here, in the snow. You) 
will freeze your pretty little toes. 

Bird. Mine is a great house. Its blue eéil- 
ing is above the clouds, and I can fly as high as 
I please, and not hit my wings. It is so wide 
that I can go where it is cold or warm, when I 
please, from the South pole to the equator, and 
from the equator to the North pole. And there 
is a great chandelier and a thousand little lamps 
hung up overhead to give me light. Why should 
I go into your little cage? 

Boy. But, I will make you a nice warm nest 
and feed you; and then you will have nothing to 
do but to eat and drink and fly about and chip- 
per away, and sing. 

Bird. I can build my nest on a thousand 
trees; and God has provided me drink in the 
pure gurgling brook, and food upon every branch. 
Why should I go into your little cage? 

Boy. O, 1 should like so well to come out 
every day and feed you and see you fly about, 
and hear you sing. 

‘ Bird. Ah, now I understand you. Itis your 
own pleasure and not mine that you are seeking. 
It might be sport to you; but it would be a pris- 
on to me. I like to enjoy my liberty, as well as 
you. My wings were never made to be shut up 


_|down upon the great men’s houses, asd: the 
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in a prison, for the amusement: of “some great 
person, where you could Ko: only so far each 
way, and always have to go over the same ground 
and see the. same things? Now, while Ihave 
my liberty, I can fly up in the air, and look 


pretty fields, and the tall trees ; and when F get 
tired of one place, L.can go to another. ~ 
Boy. O pretty bird? I will not put you 
ina cage. I should not like to be put in a pris- 
on myself, and I wil] not put,youin one. . Fly 
away, pretty bird; on the mountain top build 
your nest; then try your wings, atid mount up 
on high, and ride upon the clonds. “And when, 
you hop from branch to bravich Waa the trees, | 
I will go and listen to your sweetp 
and cousin Mary and sister, Lucy 
Then we shall be sind ‘to see yt 
“Pretty Bird 


Fly. away pretty Bi qd! 1 
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upon the other side of the pile of trunks. Lucy 
could just see his head over the tops of them. 
After a short time, the gentleman spoke to 
Lucy, and said, 
“* My little girl won't you come and sit with 
ime??? : 

Lucy did not answer. 
looked very foolish. 
This was not right. 


She hung her head, and 


If Lucy thought it Was 


‘| best not to go and see the gentleman without her 


mother’s leave, she ought to have looked up to 
him , Pleasantly, and saidy «No, I thank you, 
sir.” Instead of that, she only hung her head, 
and looked as if she was afraid. 

Presently the gentleman invited her again, 
and her mother said, “ Should not you like to g° 
and see the gentleman, Lucy?- You may go.’ 

» But still ne did not answer. She put lier 
finger in her'mouth, and moved about upon her 
seat restlessly, without saying a word. 

But the gentleman wanted her to come and 


PaRO happy. sée him.very much. He was alone, and had no- 
y "| body to talk with}@nd-so he thought he should 


like to have Lucy come and sit in his lap, and 
let him tell her astory. But Lucy would not 








TH EST RANGER’S STORY. 


One day, when Lucy was quite a little girl, 

she travelled with her father in the steamboat. 

It was almost evening when they went on board 
the steamboat, and they sailed along a narrow 
channel of water, looking at the beautiful shores. 
The sun was just setting; and its bright rays 
gilded the trees and glittered upon the windows. 
At first, Lucy thought that the houses were on 
fire ; but her mother told her it was only the re- 
flection of the sun. 

At Jength the sun went down, and left the 
western sky full of brilliant clouds. Lucy look- 
ed at them, and played that they were cities on 
fire, and slowly burning. She saw steeples and 
towers, red with flames, and giants’ heads look- 
ing over the battlements. In another part of the 
sky, at a little distance, there were lions, and ti- 
gers, and elephants, of fire. Lucy watched 
them a long time. She listened, trying to hear 
the flames of the burning cities crackle, or the 
lions roar. But they were all still. She heard 
nothing but the thundering of the engine, and 
the dashing of.the boat through the water. 

At length the brightness-of the sky gradually 
faded aways The steamboat swept swiftly 
around a point of land with a tall, white light- 
house upon it. By doing this, the boat changed 
its course somewhat, and a great stream of sparks 
from the chimney of the engine came pouring 
over to the part of the sky where Lucy was look- 
ing. She thought the sparks were more beauti- 
ful than the clouds. They seemed to Lucy to 
be as far off as the stars, and they were far more 
numerous and brilliant. 

After a time, the evening air began to grow so 
cool that Lucy’s mother said that they must 
move back into a more sheltered place. Sothey 
took their seats, and put them in a sheltered 
corner, near some trunks, which were piled up 





inacage. How would you like to be shut up 








Lie ucy was afraid of him. Sne Gra nov reany 
suppose that he would hurt her, but she was 
afraid of him because he was a stranger. This 
being excessively afraid of strangers, which 
makes childrén appear so silly is called bashful- 
ness. Lucy was bashful. 

Then the gentleman thought to himself, 
ee I will contrive a plan to get her to come to 
me.’ 

Then he said aloud to Lucy. “If you will 
come here and sit in my lap, I will tell you a 
story.” 

But Lucy did not move or answer. 

‘Should you like to have me tell you a story 
while you stay where you are?” said the gen-. 
tleman. 

‘“* Yes, sir,” said Lucy. 
‘‘ But the engine makes such a noise that E 


said the gentleman. ‘I shall soon get tiréd.. 
But if you will come and sit with me, I can tell. 
you the ‘story right in your ear. That will be 
easy, and so I can make the story a great deal 
longer; and then, besides, you can hear better.” 

Lucy did not answer. 

‘Very well,” said the gentleman; “if you 
prefer to stay where you are, I will do as well 
asI can. I will begin the story, and goon until 
I am tired.” 

Now, the gentleman’s plan was this. He was 
going to begin a story to Lucy, telling it to her 
over the trunks, and go on until he came to some 
interesting part, and then he was going to stop, 
and say that he could not tell any more over the 
trunks ; but that, ifshe would come and sit with 
him, he would finish it. He expected that by 
this time Lucy would have become ‘a little ac- 
quainted with him, so that she would not be so 
afraid,—and also that she would become inter- 
ested in what he was telling her, and want to 
hear the rest of it. This was a very ingenious 





pretty high. ‘There was a gentleman sitting 


plan, and you shall hear how it succeeded. 


cannot talk very well over the tops of the trunks,’” 
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_ the table set back in its place. 
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Tue Srrancer’s Srory. 


The gentleman began his story in the follow- 
ing words: 

“The story is about a girl named Agatha. 
One day, after dinner, she said, 

*¢* Mother?’ 

*¢ And her mother said, 

««¢ What, Agatha?’ 

Here Lucy began to turn round in her seat to 
look towards the gentleman who was telling the 
story, so that she could hear better what Agatha 
was going to say. She was curious to know 
what she was going to say. 

The gentleman continued as follows: 

“J wish, mother, you would let me go out and 
take 4 walk, this afternoon, down to the bird’s 
nest. I want to see if the little birds are big 
enough to fly.” ' 

** No, Agatha, I cannot let you go this after- 
noon; you must stay and help me iron the 
clothes.” 

‘* Well, mother,” said Agatha, ‘‘I will.” 

‘¢ She did not look sullen and ill-humored, and 
begin to complain or murmur because she could 
not go; but she said, cheerfully and pleasantly, 
** Well, mother, I will.” __ : 

‘She went at once and got some wood to 
make a good fire; then she put the flatirons 
down before it, and she worked industriously all 
the afternoon until five o’clock, . By that time 
the clothes were all ironed and put away, and 


‘Then Agatha asked her mother if she might 
sweep up the hearth; and her mother ‘said, 
Yes.” 

** So Agatha took the brush, and swept the 
hearth, and put the chairs back, and made the 
room look very neat and pleasant. 

*¢ Then her mother said, 

*** Now, Agatha, you have been a very good 
girl, and have helped mea great deal this after- 
noon ; and, if you would like it, you may go and 


met _vauy, cousin Beaere ang heer omy 
supper. 


*** Well!’ said Agatha,—‘ and may I ask Louisa 
to come too?’ 

*¢¢ Yes,’ said her mother. . 

**So Agatha got her bonnet, and went skip- 
ping away, saying, ‘I am going to have a gypsy 
supper,—a gypsy supper.’ ” 

Here Lucy looked up, and said, with « timid 
voice, “I don’t know what a gypsy supper is.” 

**Don’t you?” said the stranger. ‘Did you 
never hear of a gypsy supper?” 

‘No, sir,” answered Lucy. 

‘* Well,” said the stranger, ‘‘ you will hear as 
I go. on with the story. Agatha went to the next 
house, where her cousin George lived, and then 
to the house beyond, where Louisa lived; and 
she invited them to. come and have a gypsy sup- 
per with her ; and they both came. 





“George brought his little trycks, so as to 


haul the things for the gypsy sufiper. When 
they got to the house, Agatha’s mother had got 
every thing ready for them upon the kitchen ta- 
ble ; and there was a tin pail witha cover to put 
the various articles into. George left his trucks 
at the door, and all the children came in, and 
stood around the table, and looked on, while 
Agatha began to put the things into the tin pail. 

_** First there were six apples,—two for each 
of them. You see there were three children; 
and two apiece for three makes six. Thenthere 
was.a beautiful little rc 

Here the gentleman stopped telling his story, 
and said, 

But I believe I cannot tell you any more now. 
It is hard for me to talk to you so far,—the en- 
gine makes such a noise. I begin to be pretty 
tired. If you were here sitting up in my lap, I 
could finish it; but I suppose you don’t care 
enough about hearing the rest of it to come and 
sit with me.” 

‘- Yes, sir,” said Lucy, * I’ll come.” 


‘ Sosaying, Lucy jumped down from her seat, 





and ran round the trunks to the place where the 
gentleman was sitting. He took her up into his 
lap, and proceeded at once as follows :— 

‘There was a beautiful little apple-pie on the 
table, just big enough to go easily into the bot- 
tom of the tin pail. Then there were several 
slices of bread and butter, and a small tin mug 
for them to drink water with from the spring.” 

** What spring?” said Lucy. 

‘Why, a spring down in the woods, where 
they were going to have their gypsy supper.” 

‘‘Were they going down into the woods?” 
said Lucy. 

‘“‘ Yes,” said the gentleman, ‘‘ you will hear. 
They put all the things carefully into the pail, 
and then they put the pail upon the trucks, and 
George drew it diong. The two girls walked 
behind. They weift down through the yard, and 
out at a gate. Agatha held the gate open, while 
George drew the*trucks through. Here they 
found a path leading down into the woods. 
They went on till they came into a valley, where 
there was a spring of beautiful cool water, and 
some rocks around it to sit upon. 

“The first thing they did was to build a little 
fire. George and Louisa looked around for dry 
sticks, while Agatha lighted a match and kin- 
dled them. Pretty soon, they had a very good 
fire,.and they put the apples down before it to 
roast, on a flat stone. ‘They took out the bread 
and butter, and began to eat it while the apples 
were roasting. Thenthey cut the pie, and each 
took a slice; and when they were thirsty, they 
drank water from the spring by means of the lit- 
tle dipper. And all the time they were talking 
together very happily,—while the smoke of the 
fire curled up among the tops of the trees.” - 

Here the gentleman stopped. 

‘Ts that allt” said Lucy. 

“Yes,” said theagentleman, “that is about all.” 

“‘ Why,—didn’t they go home again?” asked 
Lucy. 





“O ve after had finished. their LINEN, 
supper, they all wortt home.” 


‘“‘ Is that a gypsy supper?” said Lucy, after a 
short pause. 

“Yes,” said the gentleman. ‘Gypsies are 
people that live chiefly out of doors. They have 
no houses of their own; and so, whenever chil- 
dren have a supper, by themselves, in the woods, 
or in the fields they call it a gypsy supper.” 

Here Lucy, observing that the gentleman had 
no more to tell, began to slide down out of his 
lap, to go back to her seat. He made no resis- 
tance, and so Lucy left him alone. Presently the 
gentleman arose from his seat, and walked away. 
Her mother said to her, 

** Are you glad or sorry that you went to see 
the gentleman?” 

‘** Glad,” said Lucy. 

‘You were afraid to go, at first.” 

“Yes, mother,” said Lucy, “I know I was.” 

“It is very foolish,” said her mother, “ for 
children to be afraid of ladies or gentlemen just 
because they are strangers.” 

Lucy thought that this was correct, and she 
resolved that the next time a gentleman spoke to 
her under such circumstances, she would go to 
him, and hear what.he had to say; and a short 
time afterwards, when she met this gentleman 
walking upon the deck of the steamboat, she 
thaaked him for telling her the story. 

[Cousin Lucy’s Stories. 
— 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ORPHAN WILLIE, 
Tue Wanperine Minstret.—Chap. IV. 

The next morning’s coach rolled out of the 
village, and Willie for the first time began to 
realize as it receded from the scenes familiar to 
his eye, that a new life was dawning upon him. 
The strange places that he passed through, and 
the new. faces that he was constantly seeing, had 
a cold novelt.to him, which attracted, without 
interesting him. His native village was so small 








a place, that the countenances of the villagers 
were all familiar, and were associated in his 
mind with home: of course he had with them a 
silent sympathy, which had always existed, but 
which he was never conscious of until now, when 
strange faces met his eye, with which he had no 
feeling or sympathy, in common. 

As he passed through the various towns along 
which the route lay, it seemed strange to him, 
that places so unattractive and uninteresting, as 
they appeared to him, should be occupied by 
people who had evidently lived there all their 
lives, and were as contented and happy then, as 
he, or any one else could be in his own little 
village. 

The stage route was a short one, for it soon 
intercepted the rail-road, at the termination of 
which, stood the great city, of whose extent and 
grandeur he had formed very exalted ideas. 
reaching the cars, he was bewildered and stunned 
with the noise of the steam as it rushed with such 
fearful violence from the pipe of the engine, the 
cries and ¢onfusion of the passengers. the clang- 
ing of the bell, and the impatient directions of 
the conductors. He had barely gained his seat, 
when the rush of steam ceased, the confusion 
subsided, and the conductors closed the doors; 
a moment of silence, and the ponderous cars, 
crowded with their living freight, which had 
seemed to him immoveable by any human pow- 
er, flew by an irresistible impulse from the spot 
where they were resting, and cleft the air like 
the wing of a bird. Willie held his breath as the 
cars dashed fearlessly on, now bounding through 
a wood, now skimming the surface of water, 
now cleaving in twain, as it seemed, villages and 
fields, and mountains of solid rock. 'The demon 
of Steam had the lead, and nothing seemed too 
incredible or miraculous for him to accomplish. 
He leaped madly on, and his fierce shriek rent 
the air, as though in exultation of his superhu- 
man energy; and now he laughs loud and long, 
as he so fearfully, trifles with the wealth of; 2 un 
life put into his power. And yet a heavy uand 
is on him, does he attempt to abuse the trust; 
and that hand is—the human wit. 

Willie’s thoughts turned instinctively to that 
omnipotent Being, who holds even that will, in 
subjection, and to whom the strength of man, 
although fearfully augmented, as it is, by the in- 
struments he has put into its power, is at best, 
when compared with His strength, but weakness! 
And yet, even that weakness, surpasses some- 
times in its stupendous results, almost our feeble 
powers of conception. Who of us then shall es- 
timate the omnipotence of that Being, who rolls 
solid worlds around their center, and suspends 
them, like stars, in the universe of space! 

The distant steeples, and the city crowded 
with various edifices, and capped by the circular 
dome of the state-house, (which seems almost to 
pierce the clouds,) soon came in sight. A mo- 
ment, and the cars were at the depot, the pas- 
sengers alighting, and orphan Willie among the 
re:t. His trunk is delivered to him, and he is 
soon on his way to that part of the city where 
his kind relative resides. 

| To be Continued.] 














SABBATH SCHOOL. 








PLEASING. 


How delightful it is to see a father with his 
affectionate children clustering around him, each 
anxious to give the strongest proof of their love 
and regard. You have often seen this exhibi- 
tion of filial affection in the family circle, by the 
fireside, when the father has finished his busi- 
ness for the day, and returned from the count- 
ing-room, the work-shop or the field. Here it 
manifests itself most naturally, and with the least 
restraint. The world -is shut out, there is no 
fear of transcending the rules of propriety and 
reserved demeanor, always to be observed in the 
presence of visiters. A father can come down 
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for an hour from the seat where he administers 
a wise family government, and reciprocate the 
fond caresses of his children, and thus by culti- 
vating, strengthen that attachment which can 
never be too strong. 

But have you seen that same father on his way 
to the Sabbath School, and sanctuary of God, 
with a son by each haud, and perhaps a little 
daughter or two walking behind or before them? 
They can hardly get near enough to him; as he 
talks by the way about the Sabbath, the Bible or 
God, they listen with the deepest attention. 
Their deportment is such as every one would 
approve. Their time passes pleasantly, and they 
are exceeding happy as their father leads them 
to.their teacher, and sits down tohisclass. Who 
is not filled with emotion to which he cannot 
give utterance, when looking at such a delight- 
ful manifestation of affection and parental man- 
agement. 

MORE PLEASING. 


It is highly gratifying to see children conduct 
themselves. with propriety when with their pa- 
rents and under their immediate watchcare. ~ But 
it is far more pleasing to see them behave with 
equal propriety when away from their parents, 
beyond their control and correction. It is de- 
lightful to see children kind and affectionate to 
each other at home. Any word or action which 
shows their love to each other, makes that home 
still more happy. But the same love and attach- 
ment manifested to each other away from home 
is more werthy of notice. Have not my young 
readers seen it at school, on the play ground, in 
the garden or street?’ Have you not seen broth- 
ers or sisters walking hand in hand to the Sab- 
bath School, the older guiding the younger, and 
affectionately helping them along? They be- 
haved well with their father, and with just as 
much sedateness & propriety without him. When 
with him we did not expect rudeness and laugh- 
ing on the Sabbath; how gratifying not to see it 
when without his presence. Wiio does not feel 
that such children honor their parents by their 
good conduct and please God.—S. S. Treasury. 








BENEVOLENCE. 








NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS 
To Orruan Boys. 


Now; I must tell you about some boys who 
were made happy by receiving new year’s pres- 
ents. I must take you along with me to South 
Boston, only a little distance from Boston itself, 
and there you see a large piece of land, half a 
mile square, or more, with a very high fence all 
around it, made by setting up logs close togeth- 
er. This fence is what they call a “stockade,” 
and is intended to stop both beasts and men. 
We go along by the side of this stockade till we 
come to the great iron gate, which, by the way, 
is as heavy as a yoke of oxen can draw, and if 
you have a ‘“ permit ” to go in, a man will open 
it for you very politely, and you go along a nice 
gravel walk, till you come to a very large stone 
building. 

This is called ‘the Boylston Asylum and 
House of Reformation.” One end of the build- 
ing is occupied by the boys of the Boylston Asy- 
lum, about one hundred in number, and from 
seven to fourteen years of age. A great part of 
these boys are orphans, some have neither father 
nor mother, and some have drunken parents, 
which makes them “twice orphans.” Some of 
them are supported by their parents, some by 
kind friends and scme at the expense of the city. 
They all look bright and healthy. Mr. Graves, 
their teacher, devotes all his time to them, and 
they learn to read, write, and cipher, as well as 
to sing hymns and songs beautifully, and to re- 
peat chapters in the Bible. ‘They all sleep in 
one large room, their beds being one above an- 
other, three in a tier. They have a large yard 
to play in, 





In the other end of the building is the ‘‘ House 
of Reformation,” where there are about forty 
boys, under the care of Mr. Lincoln, as their 
teacher, and they are from ten or twelve, to 
eighteen years of age. But you will ask, why is 
it called the ‘* House of Reformation?”” Because 
they are sent there by the Court to be reformed. 
You will be surprised when I tell you that some 
of these boys have learned to steal, some to get 
drunk, others to disobey their parents, and oth- 
ers still to become idle vagabonds. Now you 
must not be surprised at this, for you might all 
have done the same had you been exposed to the 
same temptations. ‘These boys were no worse 
by nature than others; but.they fell into bad 
company, and copied bad examples, so they are 
sent here to be taught better.. The boys rise at 
five o’clock in the morning, and go to bed at 
eight in the evening—thus they spend four hours 
in school, and six hours at work, half an hour 
of each part of the day in play, the remainder of 
the time in taking their meals, in attending reli- 
gious exercises, and in receiving moral instruc- 
tion. Monday and Thursday evenings they 
spend in learning tosing. On the Sabbath, both 
these companies of boys, and you may depend 
they look beautifully, attend meeting in the chap- 
el of the House of Industry, which is about forty 
rods distant, and he who writes this, enjoys the 
pleasure of giving them religious instruction. 
You never saw a company of boys more orderly 
and attentive to all that is said, or behave more 
respectful. They sometimes sing the hymns, 
and when they do, every one seems pleased with 
the singing. 'They are all dressed alike, and 
walk in and out as exact as a company of sol- 
diers; while in meeting they sit upright, with 
their arms folded, and look the speaker right in 
the face, as if they wished to hear every word he 
has to say. 

Well, now for the new year’s presents. ‘These 
boys are under the care of a number of kind and 
benevolent gentlemen, calle@ Directors,” who 
often visit them, and see that they are well treat- 
ed and well taught. These gentlemen take 
great interest in the boys, and when they think 
proper, recommend them to good places with 
farmers or mechanics in the country. So these 
kind gentlemen, ({ would mention their names if 
¥ thought they would not dislike it,) purchased a 
large number of good books at their own ex- 
pense, and went over to make them all a new 
year’s present. The boys marched into the 
chapel as regular as clock work, one company 
below, and the other in the gallery, all keeping 
the step, and took their seats in exact order. 
Then after prayer, each company sung some of 
their excellent hymns, and Mr. Simonds, one of 
the gentlemen directors, made a short address. 
He first wished them a “happy new year,” and 
then gave them some excellent advice. But the 
most interesting part was the extracts of letters 
which he read tothem. These letters were from 
boys who were once in the House of Reforma- 
tion, or the Boylston Asylum; but now in va- 
rious towns in the country, some on farms, and 
some learning trades, and some had set up in 
business for themselves. It was delightful to 
hear such good reports from them. This was 
very encouraging to the boys present, and I have 
no doubt many of them resolved anew that they 
would be good boys, and have a good report 
sent back about them. Sometimes Mr. Simonds 
was obliged to read a bad report, and that wasa 
warning. I could see their eyes glisten when a 
letter was read from a gentleman, saying that 
James ‘drives his mother and sisters,” 
that is the gentleman’s wife and daughters, 
meeting every Sabbath,” and that he was yer) 
trusty and kind. When he had finished, Dea. 
Grant, that unwearied friend of poor children, 
who has done so much for the “ Farm “chool,” 
said a few words to them, told them how grate- 
ful they ought to be, and gave them some good 
advice. | Ch. Watchman. 














RELIGION. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
“FOR OUR GOD IS A CONSUMING FIRE.” 


The following narrative is substantially true : 
It occurred many years ago, but has never been 
reduced to writing until now. 

A boy in the interior of our country, who had 
religious impressions, but who’ had never given 
evidence of having experienced a saving change 
of heart, was seized with a dangerous illness 
which brought him near the gates of death. In 
the paroxysms of a raging fever he often became 
flighty, and imagined he saw various things in the 
room which did not exist, and he was often wiih 
difficulty restrained from leaving his bed. 

One day, completely deranged by the violence 
of the fever, yet wide awake, he stood up in his 
bed and imagined that he was standing on an 
extended tight rope (as the circus men often do, 
with a balance pole in their hands.) He fancied 
he saw below him a fearful abyss at the bottom 
of which were ranges of hogsheads of tar on fire, 
the flames of which rolled in one. blazing sheet, 
rendering it fearful to look on. All his skill and 
courage appeared requisite to preserve his bal- 
ance and maintain his position on the rope, while 
the least change of the centre of gravity might 
precipitate him into the fiery gulph beneath. 
While his eye was directed to one extremity of 
the rope, what was his terror when he beheld 
(under the delusion of a deranged mind) the Lord 
God Almighty coming on the rope, and gradu- 
ally but slowly approaching him. The appear- 
ance seemed without form or similitude of any 
created thifig, but like to a consuming fire, ex- 
ceeding: the sun in brightness. What was the 
boy todo? To leap from the rope he imagined 
was to be buried in the burning hogsheads which 
glared below—yet this seemed better than to en- 
counter God coming as a fiery furnace! but was 
there no alternative?’ The boy’s bed was placed 
in a front room in,the third story of a house, the 
door of which opened into an aisle, which com- 
municated witha balcony overlooking the street. 
The idea flashed across his perturbed mind, that 
if he could but leap from this balcony into the 
street, he would escape the alternative of the 
fiery hogsheads below, or the more dreaded en- 
counter on the rope; no sooner had he fancied 
this mode of escape, than he attempted its exe- 
cution, and exerting all his strength he jumped 
from his bed, and made for the balcony, from 
which, if he had leaped, he would inevitably have 
perished, as it was three stories high and a pave- 
ment of flag stones below. Fortunately his 
mother was in the room, and observing him leav- 
ing his bed, seized him as he was rushing out of 
the door and obliged him to return; when the 
illusion was speedily dissipated. 

I have stated this incident, in the hope that my 
young readers may deduce some practical infer- 
ences fromthe. narrative. Are you not like 
this boy standing and balancing yourself on the 
brittle thread of life? There is indeed this dif- 
ference; his was only imagination, but yours is 
solemn reality. How soon may lurking disease 
undermine, or unexpected accident snap the 
brittle cord, and let you fall into eternity’s deep 
abyss. You will have then to meet Almighty 
God, either as a God of love and mercy, recon- 
ciled to you in Christ Jesus; or as a God of 
vengeance, who whets his glittering sword in the 
sky; ‘¢ for our God is a Consuming Fire!” The 
time that is past, is beyond your reach, and the 
future is hid in darkness; the present is only 
yours. How then, my young friend, is it with you 
now? Would you rejoice, or would you be terri- 





ified at such a meeting were you summoned at 


once to render up your account? If unprepar- 
ed, is it wise to put off to a more convenient sea- 
son the making your peace with one with whom 
you cannot contend, and before whose judge- 
ment seat you will have to stand! A more conve- 
nient season you have no reason to expect will 
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ever come. The door of mercy (we may hope) 
is still open to you, but none on earth can say 
how soon it may be closed forever. Jesus Christ 
the mediator will receive you and intercede for 
you, if you will now come to him; but think not 
that you can do this at any time. A poor young 
girl not many years ago, was sinking rapidly un- 
der a devouring consumption, and was heard 
often to exclaim in the paroxysms of her suffer- 
ing, ‘“*O what would become of me now, if when 
in health I had neglected to seek religion.” A 
sick bed is not the best place, nor the closing 
scene of life the best time, for preparing to meet 
our God. How many when then urged to look 
to Jesus have uttered the despairing words, “It 
is too late.” Be persuaded then this day, to 
wrestle like Jacob for the blessing, not merely 
to seek, but to strive to enterin. Remember this 
is not a little thing, nor a small favor you ask of 
God, but worth to you ten thousand worlds. 
Believe then on the Son of God, that you may in- 
herit eternal Life, which God will give to all that 
love him, when he comes to make up his jewels. 
Would you not like to be transplanted from 
earth to Heaven, to shine as the stars forever 
and ever? Would you not like that your latter 
end should accord with the narratives of the 
deaths of those Christian boys and girls which 
we often read of in the Youth’s Companion ? 
Seek then the Lord while he may be. found! he 
tells you in his word, ‘‘ That now is the accepted 
time, now is the day of Salvation.” J. H. 








EDITORIAE. 


JACOB, THE CANADIAN BOY. 


Jacob’s parents were French Canadians, very rude 
and ignorant. Madame Feller and Mr. Roussy opened 
a School at Grand Ligne, where he lived, and he wanted 
to goto it. But his father said learning was of no use, 
and he must work. Jacob went to work; but he had to 
work so hard that he made himself siek; arid the dottor 
said he must rest a year. This made him very glad, 
because he could go to school. He was now. sixteen 
years old. Though very sick, he began immediately to 
study, and soon became one of the best scholars in the 
school. At the end of the year, he was not well enough 
to work, and his parents said he might stay in school}; 
for they thought he might get learning enough to teach 
school, and then he could earn money. This was all 
they cared for. They did not know that learning itself 
was good for any thing. 

Jacob learned very fast; but, what was much better, 
he learned to read the Bible and love the Saviour. But, 
after awhile, the priest gave orders to all the people who 
had received Bibles from the missionaries, either to give 
them back or burn them. Jacob’s father was an igno- 
rant and bigoted Roman Catholic, who thought every 
one must do as the priest said.. Jacob, knew if he car- 
ried home his Bible, his father would burn it. So he 
lent it to one of the scholars in the school, saying, “My 
dear Bible, I separate from thee: but not for a long 
time; soon I shall recover thee.” His father said he 
should not go to the school any more, because the priest 
had set up a school; but Jacob was not willing to go 
there, because the teacher was an enemy of the word of 
God. After leaving the missionaries, he went every day 
to the barn to pray, and to read a testament, which he 
had kept out of his father’s way. His father is very se- 
vere ; and he has nobody to whom he can open his heart 
but his older brother. 

The children and youth who read this, ought to be 
very thankful that their parents know what learning is 
worth, and send them to school ; and also, that they can 
read the Bible and pray, without displeasing their pa- 
rents. Let them imagine themselves to be for a little 
while in Jacob’s case, and they will know how to prize 
learning, and see how much more they ought to read the 











Bible and love the Saviour. | 


WHAT A LITTLE GIRL MAY DO. 


A little girl in France, only eight years old, went to 
school, and there heard about the Saviour, and learned 
to love him. Then she wanted very much to have her 
mother love him too. But she did not say anything at 
first. She became more obedient and amiable in her be- 
havior, and tried every way she could to please her 
mother. Then, she said to her, “ Mother, will you not 
go with me to the church? O, if you knew what good 
things you would hear there! Ah, you are not saved! 
Come, mamma, come!” Her mother went; and very 
soon she also learned to love the blessed Saviour. 








VARIETY. 








The Pennies. 


In Liverpool there are many Welsh people, and at one 
of the missionary meetings, a Welsh preacher was invit- 
ed toaddress them. ‘What he said, produced such a 
powerful effect, that the English people who saw it, anx- 
lously inquired what he had said. “I talked to them 
about the-pennies!” “The pennies! and what did you 
say about the pennies!” “ Why,” he said, “I told them 
some of you say, we cannot give more than a penny; 
and what good will a penny do? As I came over the 
hills in my way to Liverpool, I saw a little rill, and I 
said Rill, where are you going? ‘I am going down to 
the larger stream! -Stream, where are you gliding? 
‘I am gliding to the large river Mersey! Mersey, 
where are you going? ‘I am going down to Liverpool.’ 
And what will you do at Liverpool? ‘I shall take the 
ships, gut of the dock at Liverpool, and carry them away 
to a distant country, and then by-and-by, I shall bring 
them:back again, laden with the produce of other lands!’ 
And so I say, Pennies, where are you going? ‘We 
are going to the missionary collection ; and Shillings, 
where are you going? ‘We are going to the missiona- 
ry association ;’ and Sovereigns, where are you going ? 
‘We are going to the auxiliary missionary society, and 
when we get there we shall go to London.” And when 
you get to pent Me alr you do? ‘We shall take 
missionaries and Bibles and carry them awa - 
most ends of the earth?” cid Ber 


ee 
-The. Rainbow... . : 

_How often has the young soldier fallen in the first of 
his fields! How often has the sun gone down at a 
Yet more frequently do the young die. We remember 
to have read the following anecdote, which was translat- 
ed, we think, from the German, of a young boy and his 
early death :—One beautiful morning in summer, a little 
boy was playing on the green before his father’s door. 
The dew, which had fallen thick during the night, was 
hanging in large drops upon the long grass, and on the 
flowers, and shining like little globes of pearl in the sun. 
The little boy was greatly delighted with the drops of 
dew. He was called igto the house. On coming out 
the dew was dried up and gone. He asked his father 
whither it had gone.» His father told him that the sun 
had chased itaway. “Father,” said the little boy, “ was 
the sun angry with the dew-drops?” “No,” replied his 
father. Shortly after there was a cloud, and a rainbow 
was seen reflected from its dark bosom. “My dear 
child,” said the father, “you see yon rainbow? ‘In that 
glorious bow are the dew-drops you admired. There 
they shine the jewelry of the skies, and the foot of man 
shall trample on them no more. Now learn my dear 
child, that what withers on earth shall bloom in heaven.” 

. —>—_. 
Loving God. 


_ “Who made the pretty moon ” said a m 

little son, as he stood Jooking at the Suna — 
on the evening of the day that made him three years old. 
God, sarees —— Should we not love that God who 
1s SO good as to give ug such a pretty moon to give li 

in the night? Looking full os hin mothet fice, lige 
Franklin replied, you do not love God, mother. Why do 
you think so,my son? Because, said he, you do not 
talk about Jesus Christ a great deal. Little Franklin is 
a correct reasoner. If his father or mother are absent 
from home, he is continually asking, “Where is father ? 
Why don’t mother come home? [I want to see father 
or mother.” Such is the strength of his attachment to 
them, that he is almost constantly talking of them. And 
he judged that if his mother loved God as he did his fa- 
ther and mother, she would love to “talk about him a 
great deal.” Though his mother did frequently talk to 
him of the blessed Saviour, and strive to guide his infant 


footsteps in the path that leads to h wdrage 
view, was not enough. eaven, yet this, in his 





At another time the father of this little b 
sé . 0 
to go from home before the usual dinner en uae or 


ing. Little Franklin, surprised at this, exclaimed, “W hy 

father, you heve not said, ‘ Our Father in heaven,’ ” 

O let us strive ever to keep our hearts in such a frame, 

that we shall love to dwell upon His name, whom infant 

lips ecknowledge to be worthy of all our affections.” 
————~_———_- 


Going Back Again. 
A moderate drinker accosted a reformed drunkard 
with great fears lest he should go back again. “Did 
you ever know,” said the reformed man, “a person pull- 
ed out of the fire, terribly burnt, go back again? No, it 
is you, not I, who will go into the fire. You think it is 
very warm and comfortable, and are getting nearer and 
nearer.” The moderate drinker is going into the fire. 
The reformed drunkard is running from it, and the far- 
ther off he is, the better he feels.—.4m. Temp. Union. 
——@——__ 

A Long Nap. ; 
Did you ever see a bear? A bearisa creature as 
large asa small cow. Some bears are black, some white, 
and some brown. 
Bears live far away in the woods and mountains. 
They do not get together, as people do, and build houses : 
not they! 
Every bear looks out for some hole in a tree, or cave 
in a rock, and there he makes his bed. If he can get 
enough to eat, he cares for nobody else. 
When winter comes, bears of some kinds grow 
sleepy, and, crawling into a hole, or lying down beneath 
the shelter of thick trees, they shut their eyes and go to 
sleep. Like the little striped squirrel, and wood-chucks, 
and toads and lizards, they thus sleep till spring. 
[Merry's Museum. 











From the Cold Water Army. 


Temperance Call. 


Toune.—‘* The Schoolmaster.’’ 





CHORUS. 





life a cheerful spring. 


- ly, read- i - ly, 


tome a- long; Sign the pledge, and sing the 


song. 


} just the thing: Tune your voices, make them ring—They’ll give 
( 


2. Blooming youth, come sing the song, 
Tune your lips, the strains prolong ; 
Sit not by the wine too long, 

Grief and wo to it belong, 


Cuo.—Cheerily, readily, come along. 


3. Lovely maid, the call obey, 
Tune your lips, and keep away 
From the tyranv’s awful sway, 
And be not the bibber’s prey. 


Cuo.—Cheerily, readily, come along. 


4, Anxious parent, hear the call ; . 
See! your children, great and small, 
Come to you with loudest call— 
Sign the pledge, and save them all. 
Cheerily, readily, come along; 
Sign the pledge, and hear the song; 
Cheerily, réadily, come along, 





down to take some refreshment without asking a bless- 


Sign the pledge, and hearthesong. Z. 







Come, ye children, learn to sing ; Temperance songs are 
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